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A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE ART 
TEACHER, THE STUDENT AND 
THE AMATEUR. 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLI 
® OVER 200 ILLUSTRATION 

- © 168 PAGES 6”’x9” ® BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED © PRAC 
TICAL © MEETS YOUR MOST 
URGENT NEEDS. 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and elarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama 
teurs, teachers and students i 
every field of art. Order yours nov. 


In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or the teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 


It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- Cloth Binding 
dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound educational value may be. found 
in this book. $2.50 
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FOR YOUR FILES - - - 


Write for a complimentary copy ‘““MAN, THE CREATOR’’— 
free to ‘UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTER”’ and 
School brochure, listing 70 creative courses. 


When in New York visit the spacious studios overlooking Central Park. 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


221 West 57th St. (Suite 1209) - New York 19, N. Y. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


The Art School 


James C. Boudreau, Dean 


BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 


TEXTILE AWARDS 


@ Purchase awards in the three divisions of woven, printed 
and synthetic textiles in the second International Textile 
exhibition, sponsored by the art department of The Woman’s 
College to present a comprehensive picture of artistic activity 
in this field today, are announced by the jury. From the 
215 entries received from commercial and free lance design- 
ers in all parts of the country, the jurors also selected the 
pieces shown when the exhibition opened in Weatherspoon 
Art gallery at the college. 

The jury, Mrs. Dorothy W. Leibes, San Francisco, Calif., and 
Dan Cooper, New York City, both eminent textile designers, 
and Miss Noma Hardin, of the art department staff, spent 
Friday, October 5, in judging entries for awards. 

In the division of woven textiles, Robert D. Sailors, Cran- 
brook Art academy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., won first place, 
and Marianne Strengell, of the same place, second place. 
Helen Druley Ecles, Sumas, Wash., will receive the third 
award, and Mary Elizabeth Sullivan, Engene, Ore., the fourth. 
First award in printed textiles goes to Norvella M. Wiese, 
San Francisco, and second to Henrietta Virginia Carter, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Donalda Fazakas, Flushing, N. Y., received 
third award in the division, and Jill Mitchell, Cranbrook 
Art academy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., fourth place. 

In the synthetic division, new this year and including woven 
textiles containing 50 per cent or more of synthetic yarns, 
first award was given Lea P. Miller, Berkeley, Calif. Otter 
winners are George B. Chigren, Sioux City, lowa, second; 
Berta Frey, New York City, third and Stella L. LaMont, 
Dallas, Tex., fourth. 


FREE TRIPS 


@ Free, all-expense trips to Mexico for three teachers and 
a student is the offer being made by the Louis Melind Com- 
pany in connection with its third annual Justrite Drawing 
Ink Contest. There are also 53 cash awards and scholar- 
ships to such famous schools as the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, the American Academy of Art, Internationa] Corre- 
spondence Schools, Art Instruction Inc., Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Art Center Association, Meinzinger Art School, 
Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry and others. 

In Mexico travel will be under the auspices of S I T A, 
America’s largest organization for educational travel, offer- 
ing adventure and study trips for students and teachers io 


all parts of the world. Folders on S I T A tours are avail- 


able from contest headquarters or your local travel agent. 
Promotional material on the design contest, including a 
large 4 color Mexican poster may be obtained without charge 
from your local school, art, or office supply dealer or by 
writing to the Louis Melind Co., Chicago 10, Ill., mentioning 
the Design. 


DESIGN AND PRODUCTION 


@ Mr. W. W. Dodge, veteran news products editor of Busi- 
ness Week, was the guest speaker at an unprecedented ques- 
tion and answer session on New Products held by the Amer- 
ican Designers Institute at the Architectural League. Mr. 
Dodge opened the discussion by saying, “There is no over-all 
trend in design perceptible in the new products released by 
manufacturers since V-J Day.” 

“There may be,” he continued, “and undoubtedly are radical 
new designs and radically new uses of new materials on the 
drafting boards and in the test laboratories of the nation, 
but they have yet to meet the coldly critical inspection of the 
distributor and ultimate consumer.” 

In Dodge’s opinion, there is a “wellnigh overwhelming nos- 
talgia factor, which may be both friend and foe, that is 
causing designers and their manufacturing clients to seek 
for old and tried: materials to be put into adaptations of 
proven prewar designs that may or may not tempt the ulti- 
mate consumer to think of the good old days before ersatz 
and jingle their purchase money toward the dealer’s cash 
register.” 

Questions flashed at the editor and answered either by him 
or by well-known industrial designers in the audience brought 
out a wide variety of opinions such as so-called streamlining 
is both the design of the future and the “last futile brain 
throb of a designer too lazy to strive for a genuine and 
saleable functionalism.” Wood is succumbing to the on- 
slaught of metal and plastics, yet is about to enter a “ren- 
aissance of untold brilliance.” Mr. Dodge pointed out the 
potentially important role of plastics which has already 
invaded the kitchens and bathrooms of the home. There is 
only a slight indication that this material would reach the 
living room and bedroom though it might appear in combi- 
nation form such as -with woods and fiber glass. 

“Design should be a matter of evolution—not revolution. 
Just being different does not make a design good, but if a 
design shows a definite superiority, it will overcome the 
nostalgia which is apt to come with the return of men from 
the armed services.” 
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DESIGN AND THE PEOPLE 


By FELIX PAYANT 


@ It is not necessary to call attention to the many radical changes in our way of life brought about by the 
War and the research made by science and industry. And now we have the release of atomic energy pend- 
ing to make the picture still more exciting. 


@ Soon industry will make available in quantity many new materials like the plastics with qualities which, 
in many cases, have been unexplored and untried. There will be innumerable old materials in new guises, 
such as plywood of great strength and resilience. We are told that many innovations such as television for 
general use and prefabricated houses will soon touch the lives of the people . . . all of us. This may mean 
greater convenience and provide for better living. But this carries great responsibilities for all. Especially 
is this true of those who are taking their places in positions of leadership. The serious minded citizenry of 
our land cannot afford to be indifferent at this time. 


@ Educators, designers and artists with a social turn of mind must face many vital questions. There are 
serious problems to solve which are immediate to the welfare of the individual as well as society in general. 


@ Do we, asa people, have sufficient judgment and understanding of design to make wise selections when 
buying, without being placed at the mercy of what the stores are showing or the fad of the moment or some 


not too reliable sentimentality? 


@ Do we really know that design is no mysterious power or secret in the minds of a select few? Do we 
know that basically design refers to how things are built, how they are put together so as to function, as well 
as please our sensibilities? 


@ Do we understand the difference between design and decoration; and that decoration is only a part 
of the whole show? This is an age of simple forms and streamlining when decoration has less meaning than 
in the past. In fact we often find that things about us are more satisfactory when they have a minimum of 


decoration or none at all. 


e Are we equipped to control the appearance of the vast output of machine made objects about to be 
produced? Through concerted effort and education this present period might go down in history as one of 
re-awakening in the matter of form and color conceived as vital factors in the lives of people. 


@ Are educators in general, and art teachers in particular, making necessary adjustments in their methods 
of approach, subject matter and attitudes to meet the design needs of the people in our democratic way 


of life? 


@ What are educators doing to develop individuals who can fill the demand for designers, industrial 
designers who can work with industry so that it will turn out the properly formed machine-made objects 
that we, the people, need? This is a great profession and one that offers untold opportunity to young people 
with an interest in form, materials and human needs. There is much left undone by schools for individuals 
interested in that field in the way of preparation. The stories of certain persons who have tackled such 


work is exciting. 


@ The history of a people or a nation is told in the things they created; in such forms as buildings, utensils 
and tools which they produced to enhance daily living. Historians tell us that somehow the material, forms 
are inseparably tied up with the ideals, progress and innermost feelings of a people. This is not new. 
Everyone knows how much we have learned about the Greek civilization from their architecture and 
ceramics; and of other man-made objects. The same is true about the Romans and about the early cave 
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men. Perhaps one of the most valuable historical documents in existence is a piece of embroidery known 
as the Bayeux Tapestry from which historians have a rather complete story of William, the conqueror. We 
have a rich inheritance also.in early American design and the story it tells of the ideals and aspirations 


of the pioneers. 


@ We know that fine living produces fine forms. These in turn do much to affect the individuals. Few 
persons realize how much each of us is affected every day and every minute of the day by the forms of 
things about us. We could mention the form of the very city we live in and how that works for or against 
the greatest good of the people. Then there are the homes in which we live, the conveyances in which we 


ride or the shoes we wear. 


@ Primitive man living close to nature and materials soon developed understanding of materials, their 
qualities and how to use them. We still enjoy many of primitive man’s discoveries which his creative mind 
produced. Among these are the making of pottery from clay which he learned to form and fire for daily 
use. Weaving of cloth from plant fibers and wool has been an invaluable contribution to mankind. And so 
we might list many more creative uses of wool, metal, leather which have been passed on to us from the 


dim distance of civilization. 


@ The early American home was a busy work shop in which everyone worked at making the things 
needed in daily living. But when the machine took over America and the world soon learned to depend 
on it and lost its feeling and understanding of materials and form. The Victorian Age found America 
running mad with intricate, over-decorated products of the machine. Feeling for design was lost and the 


artist-designer lost his social importance. 


e As time went on however new forces began to work. Louis Sullivan of Chicago in 1893 started to 
make America think of the idea that ‘form follows function."’ Gradually others join this renewed interest 
in design and the designer is now finding his way back into the setting where things are made. Industry 
has found that the machine can produce unlimited quantity of things in good design if the right person is 
there to control the appearance of the output. Educating the public which has lost its feeling and under- 
standing is a long job but there never was a time when the prospects were better than they are at present. 
This calls for concerted efforts and a readjustment in the work done in the schools of America. Every indi- 
vidual has a right to be taught the basis of good design so he may have confidence in his judgment. Further- 
more a great number of individuals need training in the profession of design for industry. 


@ Each age has its own rhythms and needs so obviously the design of our persent age and that of the 
future will not result in forms identical with those of the past. We can learn much from the past about the 
way to attack design problems and how to adjust available materials and power to the production of those 
new forms necessary to contemporary living. This is not a simple job and few teachers and existing schools 
have been farsighted however in preparing to meet this new need. There are a few, fortunately, who do 
realize this fundamental responsibility. May the near future find this lag in our educational setup adjusted 


to meet the human demands of our time. 


BY JERRY SEGNER 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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BRITISH INDI 


e@ As a great industrial nation and a nation also with a 
considerable artistic tradition, Great Britain has been rather 
slow to use her artists in industry. The artist for a long 
while lived in almost an ivory tower of splendid isolation, 
accepting patronage from the connoisseurs, but living as 
often as not in an old fashioned quarter of the town or in 
a picturesque and remote village. This attitude has been 
breaking down, and the life of Eric Ravilious, who was lost 
on war service in 1942, may be taken as an example of the 
younger British artist of today and his outlook on contem- 
porary civilization. 

Ravilious was trained as an artist at the Royal College of 
Art in London, under the late Sir William Rothenstein, and 
was a painter of great talent and originality. His water- 
colours of landscape or seascape can be distinguished at a 
glance. They break away from the stereotyped style of 
English watercolour, but curiously enough are absolutely 
English in tradition. He owed next to nothing to the modern 
French painters or to the Impressionists. 


But Ravilious did not confine himself to painting. He was 
a born craftsman, insatiably curious, and anxious to create 
beautiful things wherever opportunity offered. Among a 
school of wood-engravers he became one of the most brilliant 
and inventive, and the books he illustrated are now eagerly 
sought after. Towards the end of his life he took up 
lithography and showed equal skill in that medium. Then he 
was asked to try his hand at pottery decoration, and here 
- again achieved a brilliant success. 


His collaboration with Josiah Wedgwood, of the famous pot- 
tery firm of Wedgwood’s, is particularly interesting because 
it recalls the similar cooperation between the first Josiah 
Wedgwood, known as Wedgwood the Great, and artists like 
Flaxman and the brothers Adam. Since William de Morgan, 
and associate of William Morris, devoted himself to pottery, 
there have been many artist craftsmen who have enriched 
the tradition of English porcelain and earthenware. Amongst 
contemporaries one thinks instantly of Bernard Leach and 
Michael Cardew. Ravilious was particularly drawn towards 
engraving as a method of decoration. Once popular, it had 
fallen out of use largely because of the expense of engraving 
the original copper plates. Failure of a design could entail 
a big loss, but it has the advantage of great faithfulness 
and clarity in reproduction. Transfers are made from the 
engraved plate on to paper which are then laid on the 
unfired china. Great skill is needed, particularly in engrav- 
ing the plates, but Wedgwoods had an unbroken tradition 
with this medium. 

Ravilious devoted many months to studying the whole tech- 
nique of pottery making and decoration before he permitted 
himself to draw up designs. He went and lived at the works 
in Staffordshire and got to know all the processes first hand. 
In this he followed the same course as Keith Murray, another 
brilliant designer of glass and pottery, who, though trained 
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as an architect, has shown great versatility as an industrial 
designer. Clearly this is a slow business for both manu- 
facturer and artist, compared with knocking off a few designs 
on paper in a studio, and leaving them to be copied as best 
possible at the factory. Yet it is a method which is essen- 
tial for sound industrial design. 

One of Ravilious’s first designs was for a Coronation mug, 
to celebrate the coronation of the present King of England, 
George VI. He designed also a set of children’s pottery, 
several decorative pieces and a dinner set yet to be produced. 
There is no doubt that his pieces set a new standard of 
pottery decoration and promise an exciting chapter in post- 
war days, for he has shown the way to many other talented 
artists. Shortly before his death in November, 1942 while 
flying from Iceland as an official war artist attached to the 
R.A.F. he was experimenting in lithographed designs jor 
textiles and this is yet another reason to mourn his loss, 


By NOEL CARRINGTON 


' for these experiments showed the greatest promise. He had 


also designed a suite of dining room furniture. 

Shortly after the beginning of the war he was commissioned 
as a war artist and nominated Captain in the Royal Marines. 
He found immediate scope for his talents in painting har- 


bours, warships, mines and all the strange new implements 


of war, in which he often discovered unsuspected beauties. 
Moreover, he thoroughly enjoyed mixing with sailors and 
sharing their life whether in submarines or seaplanes. He 
enjoyed living a whole life and in getting to know all sorts 
of his fellow men. At the time that he was reported missing. 
he was engaged in painting aeroplanes and sea-planes of 
Coastal Command. 

The significance of Ravilious’s life lies in his ability to 
infuse a new creative spirit into the manufactures of the 
present day. For his decorative motives he did not go back 
to worn out emblems of past ages. He drew on everything 
around him—the firework display, the aeroplane, the diver 
or the matchbox—as well as from flowers and animals. In 
this sense he was the popular artist, in the way that Hogarth, 
Rowlandson and Bowick were popular artists before him. 
Nor was he satisfied to paint only for himself or for a lim- 
ited circle of patrons, though he had talent enough to have 
earned his living easily enough in that way had he wanted. 
His study of and appreciation of industrial processes—book 
printing, pottery and textiles—gave him a solid foundation 
on which to work. If manufacturers will give artists the 
same sympathetic understanding that Ravilious received, 
we can expect a real renaissance in the arts of everyday 
life. Too much artistic talent runs to waste after years of 
training at the art schools. Art schools can never wholly 
take the place of first hand experience in the factory. For- 
tunately there are already signs that the younger industrial- 
ists are conscious of the need of taking artists into partner- 
ship with them. And the public is eager for beautiful 
shapes and patterns for the new homes they hope to build 
in days.of peace to come, 
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DOROTHY 
ZACONICK 
DIRECTOR 
OF THE 
UZARI 
MARIONETTES 
WITH A 
FINISHED 


SANTA CLAUS 


By EVELYN GUSTAFSSON 
o @ This is a case of using all the arts to compound still make-up, scenic design, play-writing, carpentry and the use 
another. Suzari Marionettes of New York are the creations of a machine shop, and finally the indispensable skill of 
: | of an interested group of young people who have put their string pulling. In fact, those puppeteers who go out on 
: separate skills together, and during the seven years of road tours in their capacious station wagon even have to 
: their puppet theatre, have received a rewarding amount of be auto mechanics at times. 
| attention. Because it is a faithful miniature of the legitimate stage, 
| When a finished production is seen by Broadway theatre | the Suzari’s theatre has no less than the latter for style, 
- goers, the owners of television sets, school children in New planning and design. About the only difference in the plans 
; York and New England, not to mention the crowds of is the size to which the scale drawings are enlarged, plus 
: passers-by who go past department store windows in the attention to the functional problems peculiar to the mari- 
n . larger eastern and midwestern cities, the result may seem onette stage. More difficult sight lines, the construction of 
: to be a complete whole, but behind each presentation is both bridge and stage on which the double set of actors 
a combination of talents. Dorothy Zaconick, director, has perform, and which must be safe, sturdy and still portable, 
a to know a good deal about all of them: dancing, choreo- the importance of props which will not interfere with 
‘. graphy, musical composition, singing and playing, sculp- action or catch puppet strings, the relative proportion of 
: ture, acting, costume design and execution, wood-carving, string-lengths, bridge-height, stage depth: these are only a 
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BILL, ONE OF THE PUPPETEERS, OPERATES ONE OF 


THE PUPPETS IN FRONT OF THE PUPPET RACK 


A SPECIAL WINDOW 


FOR THE RIKE-KUMLER 


DISPLAY OF SUZARI MARIONETTES 


DEPARTMENT STORE IN DAYTON, O. 
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ESTHER CARTER DOES A PROFESSIONAL JOB OF 


STYLING COSTUMES FOR THE SUZARI MARIONETTES 


BEHIND EACH PRESENTATION OF THE SUZARI 


MARIONETTES IS A COMBINATION OF TALENTS 


DAVID IS A SCULPTOR WHO MODELS HEADS 


WHICH GIVE CHARACTER TO THE MARIONETTES 


OROTHY ZACONICK WORKING ON A MODEL STAGE 


SET. PLAN BOOK AND PRESENTATIONS IN FOREGROUND 
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HANDS ARE VERY IMPORTANT 
TO A MARIONETTE 


A CORNER OF THE LARGE MACHINE SHOP WHERE 


THE IMPORTANT JOB OF ASSEMBLING GOES ON 
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ru 3x18" (LEDGE — = 36” 


BRACE 
3” RAILS 


- < “SAFETY ON BRIDGE BACK ONLY 
| STAIRWAY BETWEEN STUDSOP 
LADDER TYPE. REMOVABLE 
EXTENDING 24” FROM ‘Sate 


Plans for staging the Suzari Marionettes must be carefully made. Problems similar to the le- 
gitimate stage must be met in addition to those functional pecularities peculiar to Marionettes. 
This diagram is from the construction book used in setting up a store window display. 


few of the considerations which the Suzari’s designer has to All this, and the work of other departments, done more 
keep in mind along with all the function and design needs or less privately; but planning and revision is done in 
groups. Both are needed. A show doesn’t just happen; its 
parts have to originate in separate imaginations; but by the 
time a production is polished off, it is hard to say who 
first thought of what. In the meantime, in their own corners 
of the all but overflowing Manhattan house that is the Suza- 
ri’s workshop, J. Sekal has worked alone at her piano, Esther 
Carter has done a professional job of individual styling 
and cutting before the seamstresses start fitting and sew- 
ing, David Rauschner has turned and curved the separately 


of the grown-up theatre. 

A similar number of complications turn’ up in costuming. 
If the show is a “costume play”—and it often is—the same 
amount of research has to be made as for a Broadway 
musical; and the costumes are designed just as carefully. 
The cutter and fitter not only follow the designs, but must 
be aware of all the limitations of marionettes. For puppets 
are meant for action: their arms and legs fly about, and 


their torsos bend much more than human genase ms = planned torsos, and legs and arms, Dorothy Zaconick has 
they have fewer joints. This means that just the right modelled the strong faces and expressive hands, and the 
amount of extra fabric must go into under arms and trousers. illustrator Marta has begun with a model, and then made 
Exits are sometimes narrow: skirts have to be made accord- pages of detailed costume sketches and scene designs, in- 
ingly. Puppet strings catch on trimmings, so these, even volving, in the case of the department stores who build 
to buttons, are made of flexible material and stitched all the stages in their own windows, entire books of architec- 
around. Gaiters and tight trousers called for by some tural drawings. Berenice Wolfson, choreographer, has 
periods must somehow allow free movement of knee and worked out the dancing, and a good deal of the stage routine 
ankle joints. Velvet and woolen fabrics are often unwork- as well, any number of willing and able helpers have been 
able; the costumer must know what kinds of jerseys and at the band saw, the electric sewing machines, the drill- 
crepes and felts will look like wool or velvet behind the press and the lathe, of course the paint pots, and above 
footlights. all the bridge rail. Standing behind this the puppeteers 
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are trained and rehearsed by Ruth Waxman, business man- 
ager, but an excellent jack of all the necessary trades 
‘herself. Rehearsals, particularly with music, are apt to be 
noisy, but the only protest comes from the crowd of block 
children who collect outside and aren’t let in as often as 
they’d like. Spollidaro, a long experienced magician with 
the strings, doubles in person when he gets down on the 
stage and plays human puppet-master to an impertinent 
wooden Pinocchio. 

Pinocchio is only one of the stars who has crossed the 3/8” 
ply wood that is the marionette version of the “boards.” 
The three little pigs, with faces dangerously like three 
now defunct dictators, appeared behind Suzari’s curtains 
when they first opened, on tour in Vienna. There are 


A high point in the HISTORY OF REMI as pre- 
sented by the Suzari Mar.onettes is where the 
monkey dies. Parents and teachers worry but 
the children cry and love every minute of it 


early English carollers singing appropriate Christmas songs, 
a surrealistic Shostakovitch ballet, and one of Peter and the 
Wolf. Later productions enjoy the modern decoration of 
J. Sekal’s crisp music: Buffalo Bill, Petrouchka, the story 
of Remi, among others. 

The history of Remi, the little French boy that all first 
grade French students read about, written engagingly as the 
story of a play about a story, is soon to be published. [II- 
lustrations are by Marta, who, after having had a hand in 
designing the puppets at the start, then turned around 
and used the finished puppets as models for her book draw- 
ings. It’s just another example of separate skills all work- 
ing together to produce something no one could possibly do 
single handed. 


Spollidaro, on the stage as a human 
puppet master, considers punishing 
Pinnocchio. He appeals to the audience 
which in chorus shouts, Him 
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Ceramic Ware Defects their Cause 


and Correction 


@ Every one working with ceramic ware occasionally comes 
up against problems when it comes to correcting defects. 
Prepared bodies and glazes, foolproof as they are supposed 
to be, are bound to give a variety of finished products, some 
good, some bad, and some mediocre, as a result of different 
equipment, technique, and care on the part of the user. 
There are certain faults which are basic enough to be com- 
mon to almost all ceramic ware and seem to be repetitious; 
these will be dealt with here. 

In presenting this subject which is inherently technical, 
the aim is to strike a happy medium; to be neither too scien- 
tific nor to err on the side of oversimplification. 


I. THROWING 

Wreathing and cracking are the principal faults resulting 
from the improper handling of clay on a potters’ wheel. 
Wreathing may be produced by irregular pressure on the 
clay during manipulation or by not carefully running up 
the height of the article with the speed of the disk. Crack- 
ing is produced by indifferent manipulation of the clay; the 
thrower not making it sufficiently solid by leaving a slurry 
inside the piece. 


II. JIGGERING AND JOLLYING 


Laminations occur when the wad of clay used has not been 
thrown onto the block without the formation of folds or when 
the batting out process has not been carried out satisfac- 
tority. Tearing results from the use of poor judgment in 
determining the angle of the tool and the speed of the wheel. 
No definite angle or speed can be arbitrarily set since they 
depend upon too many variable factors; however, a good 
rule to follow is to perform the operation at maximum 
speed and minimum angle of clearance. 


III. CASTING 

Slow setting slips and soft spots in the cast are caused by 
too much ball clay, sedimentary kaolin, or electrolyte in the 
slip. A slip that does not properly fill the mold is the 
probable result of a viscosity which is too high or too much 
kaolin in the body while the cracking of ware in the mold 
can also be traced to the latter. Too, great a concentration 
of electrolyte will result in laminations as well as variegated 
disecolorations, black being the most common. Wet molds, 
dense molds, incorrect water content in slips, and poor cast- 
ing technique invariably result in bubbles and pinholes in 
the cast. Balling, a hair-line or hollow space in the center 
of solid cast ware, may be caused by any of the factors which 


favor slow casting. A glossy coating which sometimes ap- : 


pears on the surface of bisque may be eliminated by properly 
finishing the ware. Warping can be caused by too fine g 
ing, too much sedimentary kaolin, too much electrolyte, or 
variation in the density of the mold; very often, however,’ it 
is due to not using the so-called potters’ touch when the 
ware is removed from the mold in a leather-hard condition, 
thus causing stresses and subsequent distortions. 


IV. BISQUE BURNING 

Warping which occurs during firing is due to the relieving 
of strains which had been previously set up during either 
the formative period or the drying period; when these strains 
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By MARVIN. PESSES 


become excessive, cracking occurs. Small cracks, due to 
any of the aforementioned reasons, may be filled with pulver- 
ized bisque paste. 


V. GLAZING 

When glaze is applied by means of a spray gun, glaze jumps 
(crawling), thin edges, and too thin applications often 
occur. A good practice to follow to relieve these difficul- 
ties, and one which is practiced commercially, is to build 
up the proper thickness by applying several coats to heated 
bisque and drying after each application; the addition of 
sugar or glue to the glaze makes for ease of handling since 
it toughens the glaze to a surprisingly great degree. When 
flaking occurs you may be sure that it is due to high fluid 
pressure; a combination of low fluid pressure and high air 
pressure gives better vaporization, tends to prevent wet 
spraying, and causes the glaze to go on the ware more evenly. 
If the glazed ware is not dried soon enough after application 
of the glaze, cracking is apt to occur while dunting may 
occur if drying is carried out at temperatures over 220°F. 


VI. GLOST BURNING 


The most commonly occurring blemishes on finished ware 
are pinholing and eggshelling, a breaking in the surface 
of the glaze due to the escape of formed gases which leaves 
a depression which fails to fuse and smooth out. The rem- 
edy for this is the use of harder glazes, glazes with higher 
maturing ranges; sometimes a longer or higher burn will 
help; the use of fritted glazes is also sometimes recommend- 
ed. Warping at this stage is due to improper fit between 
body and glaze. It has been found that any change in a 
glaze which tends to make it more refractory will produce 
more glost warping on a body and, conversely, any change 
which increases the fusibility of a glaze will produce less 
glost warping. Welts (unusually heavy accumulations of 
glaze in the form of ridges) and dry spots may be done away 
with by a more careful application of glaze while stickers 
(small rough or raised spots in the glaze) and specks (dark 
spots on the glazed surface) may be eliminated by using 
more care, since they are due to the presence of impurities 
or foreign particles which had been picked up after the 
glaze was applied. 

Crazing results from lack of harmony between glaze and 
body, as evidenced by a tension in the glaze which causes 
it to break into small sections. If the glaze has less cooling 
shrinkage than the body on which it is applied, the glaze is 
under compression. Hence, it tends to be forced off the 
body, separating as a sheet, generally on corners and edges. 
Dunting is considered a form of crazing but is generally due 
to a combination of crazing and a notable weakness in the 
body so that the glaze is able to tear away portions of the 
body to which it is attached. The correction of crazing and 
dunting, in most cases, require a change in the composition 
of the glaze although care when cooling glost fired ware often 
gives a measure of relief. | 

For fine ceramic ware there are no specifications other than 
that the finished product should be free from unsightly 
blemishes and defects. Thus, in some pieces, crazing is 
desirable since it is pleasing to the eye when all-over, in 
spite of the fact that it is usually classed as an imperfec- 
tion. As to what constitutes a flaw and what constitutes an 
artistic effect there no doubt, is a variety of opinions. 
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MAKING A POTTER'S WHEEL 


By MARY E. HARDING 
Instructor in Art, State Normal 
and Training School, Cortland, N.Y. 


@ This year we decided that our students needed the experi- 
ence of using a potter’s wheel. Since purchas:ng one was 
out of the question, we decided to see what we could produce 
from the materials at hand and small outlay of money. 

We had several problems to solve; ceramics is only one unit 
in our Industrial Arts class, our classroom is small and has 
little space for additional equipment. My own knowledge 
of what makes a potter’s wheel work easily and correctly 
was quite limited. 

The type and size of the wheel were decided upon after study 
of a number of books on pottery and an article in the April 
1933 number of DESIGN. It seemed advisable to combine 
the wheel with a table large enough to hold a wedging board 
and some batts as well as tools and the necessary bow! for 
water. In the wood shop we found some maple boards of a 
suitable thickness for the frame. The top was of fir, not 
from choice, but necessity. The frame was mortised. 

A one-inch steel rod was purchased for the shaft at the 
eost of one dollar. A student who was working in a foun- 
dry made the two collars which we needed. One of the col- 
lars was welded to a 12-inch steel plate by a local metal 
shop which also cut and welded the shaft into the desired 
shape. The accompanying drawing shows details of con- 
struction. | 

The treadle was pivoted from one of the back rails. It was 
supported by a metal rod (found in the attic) which hooks 
into a screw eye about nine inches from the front end and 
which was fastened to the front rail. The connecting rod 
between the shaft and treadle was made of wood and metal 
An opening for the shaft was bored in a piece of one-inch 
maple, then a section removed so that when the two pieces 
were placed around the shaft they would meet in line with 
its diameter. The two pieces were bolted together. Metal 
strips one inch wide connected the wood to the treadle as 
‘shown in the drawing. The metal was bent slightly to fit the 
treadle and was fastened loosely enough to allow freedom 
of movement. We found that the wood had a tendency to 
rub on the shaft so a section of a one-fourth inch metal rod 
was bent to fit the shaft just underneath the wood. 

We now have a potter’s wheel on a table which has space 
for all the equipment needed for use with it. The table can 
be kept in a storeroom ‘until needed, then moved into the 
classroom. The entire expenditure was $2.25. 
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EXPRESSIONISM vs. IMPRESSIONISM 


By EDWARD W. RANNELLS 
Head of Arts Dept., Uni- 
versity of Ky., Lexington, Ky. 


@ In much of the literature dealing with the problem of 
art in the schools one notices an inclination to interpret 
creativity as self-expression. But the very concept of self- 
expression is open to some question in this context since, in 
advocating it, education seems to imply a validity for only 
one kind of art, namely “expressionism.” But an art of 
“impressionism” also exists. In fact it is still the strongest 
tradition in modern painting. Education cannot ignore it. 
Lowenfeld says every work of art can be classified under 
these two general forms. He describes Impressionism in 
terms of “what is perceived by the external senses” and 
Expressionism on the basis of “subjective attitudes and 
bedily experiences.”' Expressionism was the method of 
Cizek, the Viennese teacher whose work has been described 
in popular form by Viola;* so the notion of self-expressionism 
in art education is an importation, really, along with the 
parallel Freudian concepts, from central Europe where Ex- 
pressionism, as we know it in modern painting, was devel- 
oped. It is a subjective art of inner experience, an image 
of a psychological world present to the mind, to the inner 
eye. Impressionism; more a product of France, is, by con- 
trast, an objective art of outward appearance, an image of 
a physical world present to the senses, to the seeing eye. 
Impressionism and Expressionism exist side by side in the 
world of art, one the complement of the other. Why should 
it not be so in the schools? When educators and psychiatrists 
stress the need for freedom and self-expression in art edu- 
cation it is as though they declared themselves in favor of 
one kind of art and discounted the value of the other. As 
a matter of fact, of course, very few have had any connec- 
tion with art outside the school; their whole attention has 
been centered on the needs of the child; and their theories 
have been formed, therefore, without much regard for the 
facts of art. And the inconsistency has hardly been noticed 
because the idea of self-expression, made ava lable to art 
education through the work of Cizek, actually in touch with 
expressionist art at the source, became associated in this 
country with Dewey’s doctrine of “interest,” and the original 
connection with Expressionism, and with Cizek even, was lost 
sight of. Meanwhile the eye has gone untrained. 


Self-expression alone is not enough for a program of art 
in the schools. If the child must be free, how is the teacher 
to help him? Munro, in discussing the methods of Cizek, is 
scornful of the old belief that some “self” within the child 
is bursting for expression and release and that all outside 
forces tend to repress and enslave it.* It is no kindness to 
boys and girls to teach them only the ways of an autobio- 
graphical form of expression in art. Actually an objective 
realism is just as natural to adolescence as self-expression. 
And it need be no less creative. It is only that the object 
of attention has to be consciously constructed, where in the 
case of subjective experience the expression may be spon- 
taneous. Impressionism and Expressionism both belong to 
art and to art education. The schools must recognize and 
offer both on equal terms. 


1Viktor Léwenfeld, The Nature of Creative Activity, p. 147, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939. 

2Wilhelm Viola, Child Art and Franz Cizek. (printed in Austria) New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1937. 

3Thomas Munro, “Franz Cizek and the Free Expression Method,” Art 
and Education, p. 314. ‘ (essays by John Dewey, Albert Barnes, and others). 
Merion, Pennsylvania: The Barnes Foundation Press, 1929. eta 
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A TABLECLOTH FOR USE IN HONOLULU HAS ITS DECORATIVE MOTIF 
THE WORDS OF SONG, “ALOHA.” IT IS THE WORK OF NORA ZWEYBRUCK 


SILK SCREENED FABRICS 


@ In recent years lettering used as an ornament or de- 
sign-element has acquired an increasingly important posi- 
tion in the field of textile and packaging design. From the 
more severe Roman Capitals to loose, informal script, every 
type of lettering has been used successfully on wrapping 
papers and boxes for poster effect or as all-over patterns 
that present intriguing repeats and turn out to be inform- 
ative on closer inspection; on fabrics for dresses and 
blouses, on scarfs bearing all kinds of sayings or just scat- 
tered words worked in with a semi-abstract design on cock- 
tail napkins, conversation pieces, bridge cloths, etc. Even 
drapery materials have been done in lettering. 

Interesting color combinations such as in the “San Fran- 
cisco” luncheon set printed in chartreuse, beige, and poison 
green, present endless possibilities. The wording here, con- 
sists merely of a list of famous places to visit in San 
Francisco. The catalog cover featured here and designed 
for the Prang Textile Studio was done in two different color 
schemes; one in magenta, turquoise, and yellow, and another 
more quiet in effect in magenta, royal blue, and turquoise. 
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By NORA ZWEYBRUCK 
Designer, New York, N. Y. 


Here the text is the address of the Studio arranged in 
diagonal bands across the cover. A tablecloth and barbecue 
napkins were printed, as one-color jobs, in different colors 
using parts of the popular song, “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas,” as the wording and making this another popular 
item for inhabitants and visitors of a particular locale. 
Songs, poems, or proverbs arranged either formally in 
squares, lines around the border or informally in diagonal 
stripes and varying sizes of lettering across the fabric as 
in this scarf featuring the song, “Amor, Amor, Amor,” 
present further interesting possibilities. 


All designs featured in this article are silk screen prints, 


silk screen being one of the most popular and successful 
techniques for full color reproduction on all kinds of mate- 
‘ials. Colors especially created to make possible silk screen- 
ing on fabrics, offer an unlimited range of shades and being 
suitable to large scale production as well as individual print- 
ing on fabric and paper. The idea of lettering may suggest 
to you all kinds of new ways to produce modern design for 
all kinds of purposes including personalized, unusual gifts. 
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THIS SCARF WAS INGENI- 
OUSLY DESIGNED BY NORA 
ZWEYBRUCK USING AS A 
| MOTIF THE WORDS OF THE 
SONG, “AMOR.” IT WAS 
DONE BY THE SILK SCREEN 
| PROCESS USING TEXTILE 


COLORS 


THESE COCKTAIL NAPKINS WERE DESIGNED FOR 
ERNST SCHWADRON BY NORA ZWEYBRUCK 


SILK SCREEN AND TEXTILE COLORS WERE USED 
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@ Too many teachers have looked upon the linoleum block 
merely as a means of making Christmas cards or printing 
textiles. These two uses are definitely worth while but they 
bring about little or no appreciation for the print which 
has been gaining popularity in nation wide shows. 

“Our Town” having been publicized in various ways gave 
the inspiration for “Our Town in Print”. Prints of our 


homes, churches, schools, stores, barns, street corners and 


farm scenes were made by the eighth grade boys and girls. 
Every individual in the group gained an experience that 
many adults have missed in their school life. 

The actual work of making a linoleum print was preceded 
by preliminary talks by the students on the graphic arts, 
the linoleum block, wood block, lithograph, etching, etc. 
These talks were supplemented by originals of artists of 


national repute such as “The Three Rooms”, “Moonlit In- 


terior”, “Awakening Maltese” by Hobson Pittman, “The 
Willows” and “A View of Vicksburg” by Warren Mack and 
a series of prints by Lynn Ward. 
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OUR INSPIRATION 


By KATHRYN ROYER 
Supervisor of Art 
State College, Penna. 


By Ruth Shaefter 


The approach for the eighth grade boys was somewhat 
subtle. On the first warm day in March this group went 
out doors to sketch. Most of the fellows enjoyed the ac- 
tivity and the usual two per cent lolled around and enjoyed 
the balmy spring air. 

Some very interesting sketches were made, so at the fol- 
lowing art period they developed patterns of dark and light 
from their drawings in order to create subjects for linoleum 
prints and suggested that their sketches would make good 
prints for our collection of “Our Town in Print”. A few 
of the boys, upon hearing this, began to take more pride 
and interest in their sketches and felt that they were not 
good enough. “Please, may we use things around our 
homes for subject matter’, they asked. The next period 
a variety of drawings were visible, country churches, 
schools, barns, bridges and pure landscape. 

During the following art period they decided on the size of 
the block they wanted to use, having a choice of a 3x4, 
4x6 or an 8x10 block. The sketches were redrawn to scale 
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to fit the block, keeping in mind that unessentials were to 
be omitted. After they were drawn a piece of onion skin 
paper was laid over the drawing and the lines were traced 
on the paper. This was then laid in reverse on the linoleum 
block and the design was traced on it. In other words, 
the original pencil lines served as a pattern. 

The fun began when the boys started with the cutting tools. 
Razor blades for clear cut edges, veining tools, narrow 
gauges and wide ones were used to obtain a variety of lines 
and textures. The usual number of first-aid treatments were 
administered for even with , the admonition that fingers 
should be kept out of the path of the tool some few people 
will forget when they become thoroughly engrossed in 
the job. 

The little black haired Jack Beerman, who made the “Apart- 
ment on a Hil!”, received his greatest thrill of his art ex- 
perience when he pulled his first print. The exclamations 
of approval were common as other prints were pulled. 
“Camelot” by Howard Triebold, “Alley at Camelot” by 
Dave Shibli, “Down the Hill” by Allen Higbee, “Mountain 
Landscape” by Tom Ajtcheson and various others gave 
equally as much satisfaction to the maker of the print. 

The prints were made by using a small hand press or by 
stepping and rocking on the block, the latter giving the 
better print. 

A large print, “View From My Window”, was made by Marie 
Thompson, a Senior, who after seeing other students work- 
ing with linoleum decided she had been missing out on some 
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fun. Her sketch was made from her bedroom window dur- 
ing the month of January. This print has been added to 
the collection of Art by American Children for a traveling 
exhibition to Russia. 

“Our Inspiration”, the Catholic priest’s home, seen from the 
art room window, was made by Ruth Shaffer, a Junior. 
“The Weighing Station” and “In the Barrens” were also 
done by Juniors who had not had the experience previously. 
“Kayes Korner”, “Penn Dairy” and “Weis Store” were done 
by Sophomore boys who were employed at these stores dur- 
ing vacation and out of school hours.. The manager of 
“Kayes Korner” may use the print for publicity purposes 
this year. | 

Many of the prints were used for personalized cards and 
gifts after having been matted and framed. Jack Beerman, 
who made “Apartment on a Hill’, made prints on note 
paper and sold them to the occupants of the apartment for 
seven cents a print. This latter point raises art to a self 
respecting natural type of work not to mention a socially 
accepted way for persons to use their creative ability. 
From this school experience of print making the children 
were made more conscious of the graphic arts and learned 
to enjoy and appreciate some of the prints by eminent artists. 
They well realized that linoleum block printing can grow 
up from the perennial Christmas card variety. 


VIEW FROM MY WINDOW 


By Marie Thompson 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS 


By HIGH SCHOOL, STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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DESERTED CHURCH By Jack Krumrine 


COUNTRY CHURCH By Martin Wyand 


APARTMENTS ON THE HILL By Jack Beerman COUNTRY CHURCH By Mary Rowland 
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OUR HOUSE By Ed White 


@ This is the story of how the people of a mining village 
in the North of England came together to paint pictures 
and act plays in the years of economic depression and how 
they developed these activities into something permanent 
in their community. 

It is nearly fifteen years now, since my wife and I settled 
in Spennymoor in the hope that we might be able to do 
something to help. Spennymoor is a typically grim little 
Durham mining town, and in those days it was grim indeed, 
for economic disaster had hit England’s County Durham 
very hard, and there was a terrible amount of unemployment, 
in fact most of the male population were out of work. 

Our “Settlement” was financed by the Pilgrim Trust, a 
trust established after the last war to spend the interest 
on a large gift of money from Mr. Edward Harkness, an 
American railway magnate, in such ways as would be of 
benefit to the people of Great Britain. Premises adequate 
for the work were not to be found in Spennymoor. There 
were plenty of empty shops, however, so the Settlement’s 
first home was in old converted shop premises. Other simi- 
lar premises were added later. , 

The Miners came at first for two reasons—curiosity to see 
what it was all about, and—well—because there just wasn’t 
anything else to do. They were terribly suspicious of every- 


thing. Our Common Room, for instance, nearly caused a> 


row—simply because they’d never heard of a common room 
and thought it meant a room set aside for common people! 
And then my title of “warden” upset some of them too. 
They had the word “warden” all mixed up in their minds 
with the word “warder.” But I was no warder, and grad- 
ually their suspicions faded away. 

Right from the very beginning we tried to cultivate the 
arts at the Settlement. Yes, it sounds a bit crazy. To sug- 
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By W. G. FARRELL 
Warden of the Spenny- 
moor Settlement 


gest to Durham miners who wanted work that they might 
better their position by indulging in what they regarded 
as pastimes for “cissies’” wasn’t easy. We didn’t expect 
results quickly. We didn’t get them quickly. But, some- 
how, we got the idea across to a few of them and we started 
a Sketching Club and a Theatre Company among other 
things. 

The first person to join me in painting was Herbert Dees. 
“Bert” as we had known him was and is a house painter 
and decorator by trade. He is a man who knows more about 
paint and what it will do than many others in his profession, 
for he happens also to be a real artist, with a conscience, 
who has studied all aspects of his job. He lives to paint, 
and perhaps even paints in his sleep! He’d been painting 
pictures more or less surreptitiously for years. In a mining 
town like Spennymoor, a painter had to work surreptitiously 
or be thought.mad in those days. But going out as a group 
gave the Sketching Club great moral support and slowly 
the sight of a grown man sitting drawing in a public place, 
when he might have been at a football match, grew less 
and less queer in the eyes of Spennymoor. Gradually, slow- 
ly, we broke away from self-consciousness, both in the man- 
ner of our painting and in the painting itself. We went 
to the County Library and asked for books on art; we were 
able, as a group, to make bulk purchases of the best artists’ 
materials—never students’ materials. Somehow, even in 
the hardest times, our Sketching Club had always managed 
to get the best and we’ve never, never, had to compromise 
by “making do” with poor materials. Once you do that 
you let down the importance of what you are doing. The 
job is either a serious one demanding the best of materials, 
or it is a pastime for “cissies.” This doesn’t mean we’re 
spendthrifts—that would go against the very grain of Dur- 
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ham character. We’ve used cardboard instead of canvas, 
and one elderly ex-miner was seen in the early days of the 
group carefully putting back in tubes all the unused paint 
off his palette. With the exception of Bert Dees, all the 
members of the group in those early days were miners and 
most of them painted whenever possible. They were not 
and are not fine weather and week-end artists only. 

After two or three years of just painting because we wanted 
to paint, and for no other reason, we held our first exhibition 
and we have been holding them every year since. The pub- 
licity has been good for the group, and, in bringing them into 
the public eye, has meant that all the members of the group 
are now acknowledged artists in the town. That’s import- 
ant—for a man always acts up to the name he’s given at 
least to the best of his ability. And that ability yzrows 
with the years. The exhibitions brought money, for the pic- 
tures sold. There’s pride in selling one’s work in the open 
market, and in any case, money was needed in Spennymoor 
in the bad days of the Thirties. These exhibitions of ours 
have developed into a permanent, ever-open gallery of pic- 
tures in our Theatre Hall. A lot of people call it “The Pit- 
man’s Academy.” | 

And so, without the usual kind of academic tuition, painting 
simply because we want to paint, thrashing out problems of 
technique together in argument, criticizing one another, 
delighting in our progress, we have attained some standing 
as serious workers in the pictorial arts. We have come a 
long way from the early days. The matter as well as the 
manner of our work has been extended, the vision has wid- 
ened with greater knowledge of purpose so that now pictures 
are exhibited representative of all forms of local life, includ- 
ing derelict pitheads, and mean back streets. 

I have spoken of “purpose” and many folks will perhaps 
wonder what I mean. Well, artists are but peculiarly gifted 
people who are neverthless members of a community, living 
at a certain time in a certain place and amongst certain 
kinds of other people. They are affected by everything 
which surrounds them. But they are gifted with one more 
language than is possessed by most of their fellows for they 
can speak with paint as well as with words. This gift is 
not a thing to keep locked up for one’s own amusement. It 
is a thing to be used in service of others. 

As the artist can only successfully paint those things which 
affect him most strongly, and as those things are invariably 
things with which he lives, and either loves or hates fiercely, 
it follows naturally that he paints such things. To us those 
things are Durham people, places and scenes. 

Our. group came together during the bad days of unemploy- 
ment. It got a sense of purpose and service and, perhaps 
because of that, later improved economic conditions did not 
cause interest to drop. It was just the reverse in fact 
and the group is as alive and more purposeful today than 
ever it has been. 

One young miner, Norman Cornish, has painted portraits 
of his father and mother, and of his grandmother, a fine 
old Durham woman with a characterful face which, if painted 
by a Rembrandt or a Franz Hals, would tell the story of 
Durham miners’ wives for all the world to see. And the 
_ world may see it yet. We are all very much concerned now- 
adays with the seeming stoppage in the progress of Cornish. 
He is working in many styles, chiefly traditional, but none 
of it satisfactory to him or to us as a group. He has not 
yet. found Norman Cornish. But he will! The group has 
just sent in its annual contributions to the Northern Artists 
Exhibition which is held every Spring in the Laing Art Gal- 
lery at Newcastle, England. We sent in eight exhibits. 
We have not had any refusals. 


The Theatre Company began in much the same way as the 
Sketching Club and with the same ideals. and purposes. Its 


value to the individual is so enormous that it just can’t be 
measured. People who came to this group found they be- 
came more confident. The hestitant shuffler who can’t get 
himself out of a room learns to take command of such a 
situation; his hands and feet no longer wiggle about like 
legs of mutton on a butcher’s bar—they belong to him and 
obey him. One man—one of our pitmen—joined the Theatre 
Company with a seemingly incurable stammer. Well, it 
has been almost completely cured for him by voice production 
exercises with the Theatre Company and by giving him pri- 
vate tuition in another language. He has even been able to 
play the leading role in “Everyman.” 

Now unlike the Sketching Club which has had no direct 
tuition, the Theatre Company has had to be taught: And 
how I’ve enjoyed doing it. Play rehearsals are not just 
play rehearsals. They also become times when social] and 
political teaching is possible because it’s necessary, often, 
to know just what a character’s social, political and religious 
background is before one can get to grips with him. A very 
little thought shows just how far this kind of rehearsal can 
go. And with us it goes very far. 

I’d defy anybody to work in a real theatre without adding 
to his knowledge. I say “a real theatre” because that’s 
what ours is. We’re not by any means the popular idea of 
an amateur company, and we have never been an adjunct to a 
church bazaar. Our theatre has never been thought of as a 
place where amateurs play. It’s a place where a real job has 
to be done by actors, poets, painters, singers, dancers, car- 
penters, electricians, and seamstresses. 

After a time we prospered enough—and became so enthu- 
siastic—that we decided we must have our own theatre. 
So—we built our own theatre. We had an incredible strug- 
gle to do it, but those were great days! The money was 
raised in most ingenious ways. Some came from the Special 
Commissioner; some from old professional theatre friends, 
some came from women members and local friends and 
supporters. 

The women were really marvelous. Some of them even made 
toffee at home, and sold it for a penny a bag—so they could 
have a theatre of their own. 

As with our Sketching Club, so with our theatre—we would 
not “make do.” Our Theatre is tiny; but it’s equipped with 
everything the most exacting producer could want. In it 
we’ve produced many and varied plays, such as Rosmers- 
holm,” “Everyman,” “Inga,” “Distant Point,” and many 
more. Our last production was J. B. Priestley’s “They Came 
to a City.” 
This play marked the end of a period of technical experi- 
mentation in our theatre. We have now produced plays in 
“chamber” sets, in curtains, and with realistic and stylistic 
architectural settings. All who’ve seen our plays have 
therefore seen in this tiny theatre all the play productional 
methods in regular use in theatres in the Western hemis- 
phere. Mere size of theatre or workshop is no handicap 
to good work. We believe in the plays we do or we wouldn’t 
do them! 

So always I’m searching for the kind of play my essentially 
working class company and public will understand and 
which, at the same time, has some relation to their lives 
and hopes and aspirations. The search never ends, because 
very few such plays are being written. So now I’m trying 
to train dramatists. And with some success too. I’ve also 
tried some experiments in the group-writing of plays. It’s 
very interesting and I believe it can be done. 

The war curtailed a good many of our activities because 
many of our members were in the British Forces, and others 
were working very long hard shifts in the mine; but we’ve 
kept going. You see we firmly believe in our work. 

And so the work goes on. 
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@ Modern industry has reached many times into the past 
for some of the more amazing mechanical contrivances and 
processes which are today speeding production of war goods. 
The basic laws of science, mechanics, and mathematics which 
great men of all ages have discovered and formulized serve 
as guideposts for modern living. While such men of science 
as Euclid, Kepler, Huygens, Gallileo and others concentrated 
their activities on highly technical and abstruse incursions 
into the realm of pure science, many of them found time to 
develop mechanical contrivances or processes which have 
ultra-modern application. 

Archimedes for example is best remembered by his contri- 
butions to mechanics and hydrostatics but he was also an 
inventor of war machines of great value, counterparts of 
which are being used today. The name of James Watt con- 
notes deve'opment of the steam engine, but how many people 
know that he also made a machine which is the direct 
fore-runner of one of the most highly specialized machine 
tools now being used in war plants. Michael Faraday’s 
name in almost synonymous with electricity and yet he would 
have achieved fame for his chemical experiments in lique- 
fying chlorine gas. While every high school student is 
familiar with Louis Pasteur’s work with rabies, they will 
realize that he was the savior of the chicken and cattle busi- 
ness—a contribution which assumes almost infinite propor- 
tions in relation to today’s menus. 


NEWTON FATHERS COLOR ENGINEERING 


When the name of Isaac Newton is mentioned many people 
conjure the picture of this eminent scientist sitting under 
an apple tree watching the fruit fall earthward and from 
such occupation proceed to discover the law of gravity and 
eventually the natural inter-relation of the component parts 
of the Universe. Others remember Newton from their phys- 
ics class as an experimenter and discoverer of certain theories 
of light. Few people recognize the fact that Newton is the 
father of the increasingly important science of color engi- 
neering that is harnessing the potent force of color for more 
efficient and enjoyable living. 

Almost three hundred years ago Newton in trying to correct 
some errors in glasses he was using to fashion a telescope 
was experimenting with optical glasses. One day he took a 
prism to “try therewith the celebrated Phaenomena of Col- 
ours.” As the sunlight streamed into his darkened room 
through a hole in the shutter, Newton placed the prism in 
the path of the sunlight so as to refract it to the opposite 
wall. According to Newton’s own account of this he was 
very pleased with the many beautiful colors. However, 
after studying the colors for a while he became aware that 
three sizes, shapes, and forms did not conform to the then 
commonly accepted theory of color. 


NEW PHENOMENA SEEN 


As he stated in his Philosophical Transactions “I became 
surprised to see them in oblong form; which according to 
the receiv’d laws of refraction, I expected should have been 
circular.” Neglecting his work with the telescope for the 
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moment, Newton pursued the study of this color phenomena 
and other findings attendant upon his discovery of the spec- 
trum. His conclusions on the nature of light and color 
were “in my judgment, the oddest, if not the most consider- 
able detection which has hitherto been made in the opera- 
tions of nature.” 


THE FAMOUS EXPERIMENT 


To prove that his conclusions were correct he performed his 
famous “Experimentum Crucis.” This epochal undertaking 
is best described in his own words “I took two boards and 
placed one of them close behind the Prism at the Window, 
so that the Light might pass through a small hole, made in it 
for the purpose, and fall on the other Board, which I placed 
about 12 feet distance, having first made a small hole in it 
also for some of the incident Light to pass through. Then I 
placed another Prism behind the second Board, so that the 
Light trajected through both the Boards might pass through 
that also, and be again refracted before it arrived at the 
wall. This done, I took the first prism in my Hand, and 
turned it to and fro slowly about its Axis, so much as to 
make the several parts of the Image, cast in the second 
Board, successively pass through the Hole in it, that I might 
observe to what Places on the Wall the second Prism would 
refract them.” 

From this experiment Newton proved that white light is of 
a compound nature, and that it is composed of all colors. 
By first directing the rays of the white light of the sun 
through a prism to cast a spectrum and then again refracting 
the rays through another prism he again produced white 
light. Newton summed up his color discoveries by stating 
that “Colors are not qualifications of light derived from 
refractions of natural bodies, as is generally believed, but 
original and ccnnate properties which in divers rays are 
divers ... to the same degree of refrangibility ever belongs 
the same color and to the same color ever belongs the same 
degree of refrangibility.” 


SELECTIVE REFLECTION ESTABLISHED 


Newton’s experiments following discovery of the true nature 
of light and color were so exhaustive that he pretty much 
covered the entire field. He made some minor errors which 
have been corrected, but in the main he has given the world 
its knowledge of color. From him, for example, we know 
that the color of practically all objects we look at is obtained 
by selective reflection, that is when light strikes an object, 
only certain colors are reflected and others are absorbed. 
“Colours in the object,” said Newton, “are nothing but a 
disposition to reflect this or that sort of Rays more copiously 
than the rest.” 

While Newton’s color discoveries gave rise to widespread 
mathematical and philosophical discussions in the following 
years, little or no practical application of his findings were 
made until nearly 130 years after his “Experimentum Crucis.” 
This was largely because Newton, his contemporaries, or 
immediate followers did not recognize or understand the 
natural relation of color and wave-lengths and that it could 
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be measured and used. Just before the turn of the nine- 
teenth century Sir Thomas Young, of the Rosetta Stone 
fame, discovered that colors of Newton’s spectrum moved 
in definite wave-lengths. By proving that the waves of red 
light were longer than those of violet he opened the doors 
for later discovery of the ultra-violet (by Edmond Becquer- 
el in 1842), infra-red (Sir William Herschel in 1800), X-rays 
(Professor Roentegen in 1890), and other findings of spec- 
troscopy which have contributed so much to modern living in 
the last few decades. 


INVISIBLE RAYS USED FIRST 


It seems strange that the first practical uses of the knowl- 
edge of light and color were devoted to those rays and wave- 
lengths invisible to the naked eye. The physical and phys- 
iological uses of X-rays, ultra-violet, and infra-red preceded 
adaptation of knowledge of the colors of the visible spectrum 
to practical formulas to assist mankind. It was in 1936, ap- 
proximately 280 years after Newton’s first discovery of the 
visible spectrum, that research technicians first used color 
as a specific, that is, they reduced the measurable character- 
istics of color to a given formula so that certain prescribed 
effects could be obtained. Much of the knowledge utilized 
in these first attempts at using visible color as an actual tool 
was derived from nearly three centuries of activity in the 
field. Yet such use presented many complex problems 
which the color engineers had to solve before it could be 
compacted into a practical, applicable form. 

The first use of color as a specific was in hospitals where 
the system of painting various rooms to assist patients in 
their convalescent stages became known as Color Therapy. 
The success of color use prompted further research into 
possible color use in industry and other fields. Color engi- 
neers, following the advice of Newton that “the science of 
colors becomes a speculation as truly mathematical as any 
other part of optics,” ultimately formulated the Principles 
of Color Dynamics by which the inherent power and energy 
of color can be made to achieve certain predetermined phys- 
ical results. | 

COLOR IS A VITAL FORCE 

The practical results obtained with application of color ac- 
cording to scientific formulas of the Principles of Color Dy- 
namics are readily apparent in wartime industry. In hun- 
dreds of plants the energy of color is being used to promote 
efficiency and establish improved employer-employee rela- 
tions. The use of color as a specific instrument is in its 
infancy and promises to be one of the more important consid- 
erations in charting the course of human relations in the 
future. Color can be seen and appreciated almost every- 
where and like the other phenomena of nature its efficiency 
and beauty will be used increasingly to improve the way 
of life. 


ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK 


With the generous cooperation of the British Ambassador, 
Lord Halifax, The Metropolitan Museum of Art recently 


opened to the public, an exhibition of English needlework | 


of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, of which the principal 
feature will be the loan by Her Majesty Queen Mary of a 
beautiful 18th century embroidered and quilted coverlet 
from her celebrated collection at Marlborough House. Other 
important loans included in the 250 examples of this work 
are pieces from the collections of the Duke of Devonshire 
at Hardwick Hall, Lord Sackville at Knoll, ‘the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at South Kensington, and from Hatfield 
House, the collection of the Marquis of Salisbury. Other 


noted English collectors who have sent to the exhibition are 


the Viscountess Esher, Sir John Carew Pole, Bart., and 
Ernest L. Franklin. 
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TRICKS WITH OLD CANDLE STUBS 


By HAZEL WILLIS 
Assoc. Prof. of Design, 
Ohio Univ., Athens, O. 


@ What to do with all the short ends of candles? Here is 
a chance to be creative and thrifty and make some beau- 
tiful new big candles for Christmas. 

For a mold use a round pasteboard salt box. Remove the 
top and punch a very small hole in the center of the base. 
Twist several thicknesses of soft string for the wick and 
pull one end through the hole in the bottom of the box. 
Next lay a small stick or pencil across the top of the box 
and tie the top end of the wick to the middle of the pencil 
with a piece of thread. 

Now the mold is ready, choose stubs of one color and melt 
slowly in an old tin can, then pour into the mold to let 
cool. It will draw away from the wick at the top leaving 
an open well which can be filled with a little more melted 
wax after the walls have hardened. After all is set, tear 
off the pasteboard box and you have a beautiful new big 
candle that will burn all through the holiday season. 


Bases for ordinary candles can be made by melting a little 
wax in a jelly mold—round, star shape or fluted. Put the 
candle in place just before the base hardens—which only 
takes a little while in cold weather. When it sets the candle 
with its base will lift out very easily. If a fluted mold is 
used, small pine cones can be set in each loop just before 
it hardens and it will add a holiday touch. 


FASHIONS FROM CHINA 


Rich Chinese costumes, priest robes, fans and jewelry, dating 
from the last three centuries, have just been installed in 
Gallery H9 at The Art Institute of Chicago. Of timely 
interest to the American layman are the handsome historical 
costumes used by one of our important allies, for they tell 
a vivid story of both the grandeur and the superb craftsman- 
ship of China. 
TWO EMPEROR’S ROBES 


Of outstanding quality are two robes made for and used 
only by Emperors. Both are decorated richly with the so- 
called twelve symbols which only an Emperor was permitted 
to wear. Unusual and exquisite is an all gauze embroidered 
man’s robe, obviously made for summer wear. American 
stylists of women’s clothes can find much of interest in 
these 17th and 18th century Chinese costumes. Striking are 
two priest rohes of high quality, one of which is decorated 
with entrancing mythical animals. Most pretentious is the 
robe for a wxrrior used during the 19th century in the Chin- 
ese theatre. Brilliantly embroidered in gold, this daring 
costume sparkles and shines in contrast to the present-day 
khaki worn by our soldiers. 


LIVELY INSTALLATION 


Certain installation innovations increase the visitor’s inter- 
est. The costumes and accessories, such as painted fans, 
jade hairpins, elaborate jewelled collars of gold and semi- 
precious stones, are not merely placed or hung in glass cab- 
inets. The robes are installed three-dimentionally with 
clever simplified heads suggested by plastic outlines. Move- 
ment and a sense of life are introduced by having the cos- 
tumed figures actually doing things, such as walking arm 
in arm, or holding a handsome gold velvet panel, or inserting 
a jade hairpin. Costume jewelry designers and dress de- 
signers as well as the public will find this show interesting. 
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e During the past few months, the basement playrooms of 
_ Primary Hall at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf has come 
to life with a gay circus mural. The mural is the work of 
a group of sixth, eighth and tenth grade pupils, who were 
chosen because of their ability, industry and enthusiasm. 
The project was started in January and the class worked 
from four to six hours a week until its completion a few 
weeks before the close of school. 

A circus motif was decided upon as being a suitable subject 
for the walls of a small children’s playroom. Some research 
was done but most of the sketches were original and from 
memory. Much of the preliminary work was done in the 
studio because of the distance between the buildings and 
the better working facilities in the studio. 

Two girls and three boys comprised our group and the work 
of taking measurements and the drawing of the room plan 
was taken over by the boys. The irregular wall spaces so 
often found in basements were, from the start, a challenge 
to our ingenuity. How to avoid pipes, light switches and 
wall slates was a problem. 

As only two spaces were not cut up by doors and windows 
we decided to use the longer of the two for our parade, 
consisting of a band in snappy red uniforms, resplendent 
with gold braid and a circus wagon drawn by two white 
horses. The other long space we used for our acrobats, 
ringmaster and trick horse. A high narrow space above one 
of the wall slates seemed just the place for the monkeys, 
who are climbing all over it and hanging by their tails 
down the sides. 

Against a background of spectators all around the room, 
one sees clowns, bareback riders, trapeze performers, the 
fat lady, the thin man, a snake charmer, trick dogs, trained 
seals and many other familiar circus figures. 

The base of the circular fire escape was utilized to depict 
the entrance to the big tent with an interesting group wait- 
ing in line for tickets. One amusing character is a small 
boy attempting an entrance by crawling under the canvas. 
He is being chased by an irate attendant with a big stick. 
Soldiers, sailors and their gayly clad companions, a pair of 
twins and many others help to make up the usual motley 
circus crowd. | 

The original sketches were the. work of Peter and Betty. 
Jennie Walter and Albert helped with measurements, en- 
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MURALS ARE 


By GENEVA LLEWELLYN 
Art Instructor, Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf, Delaware, Wis. 


largements and painting. Preliminary sketches were drawn 
on 9 by 12 water color paper and when the colors were 
decided upon, they were added. The sketches were mounted 
on long strips of paper in sequence. In this way we were 
able to visualize our project as a unit before the actual work 
on the murals was begun. 


The sketches were enlarged to scale on 36 inch wrapping 
paper. These were held to the light against a window and 
traced with orange chalk on the reverse side. They were 
secured to the wall with gummed tape and traced. All of 
the backgrounds and many of the units were drawn free hand 
directly on the wall, which had been painted previously by 
the school painter. The floor and wainscoating were painted 
a soft green and the walls and ceiling a light blue, which 
makes an excellent background. 


Tempera colors were used because of their adaptability and 
economical price. When finished the walls were gone over 
with a protective coat of shellac. The paint was purchased 
in quart size jars and we mixed the colors in fairly large 
pans which we kept carefully covered when not in use. We 
combined, pastels, grayed and bright colors and found the 
result pleasing. 

Many changes were made in our original plans after the 
work was actually under way and some of the most effective 
work was inspired by the need to fill a difficult space. We 
all learned a great deal in the making of our mural and 
when we attempt another we shall benefit by our mistakes 
and experience. 

By far the most gratifying result of our project was the 
spirit of cooperation which it developed among the boys 
and girls. The friendly and helpful criticism of one another’s 
work and the real joy and satisfaction derived from making 
the playroom a pleasant and happy place, more than com- 
pensated for the many hours of labor. 

On the Friday following the completion of the murals, Open 
House was held and the class acted as hosts and hostesses 
to the Institution family. To add to the gayety of the 
occasion, appropriate costumes were worn by the class and 
also by the tenth grade who assisted with the entertainment. 
From a gayly decorated booth, ice cream cones were served 
to the guests who seemed to agree with us that murals 
are fun. 
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CREATIVE HANDS by Doris Cox and 
Barbara Warren Wisemann. 294 pages. 
7x9% inches. Illustrated. Price $3.75. 


This is an easy-to-follow guide on Prac- 
tical Handicrafts. It will gain an in- 
stant response from those seeking an 
inexpensive creative hobby for pleasure 
and profit. Through simple and enjoy- 
able discussions, the reader—like so 
many hundreds of others aided by the 
authors—quickly learns how to recog- 
nize the essentials of good design under- 
lying all beautiful creations. Then the 
reader is guided in applying these com- 
mon-sense principles to the particular 
craft selected. The articles mentioned 
in this book cost little to make. Most 
materials used in each hand-craft can 
be found around the average home. The 
tools required are few and inexpensive. 
Numerous crafts from which to choose 


are described. These inciude Embroid-. 


ery, Sewing, Stencilling, Painting, Batik- 
ing, Block Printing, Carving, Weaving 
and Braiding, Decorative Metal Work. 
The materials used may be string, wool, 
fabrics, paper, tin, wood, or leather. 
They are all easy to make—and fun! 
Creative Hands shows how. 


ART, THE CRITICS, AND YOU by 
Curt J. Ducasse. 170 pages 5% x 8 
inches. Price $2.00. 


This book makes clear that there are no 
authorities in matters of taste—that 
the critics too in the end only depend 
on their own—that your taste is culti- 
vated by using it, not by letting someone 
else put it in a straitjacket. For years 
the author has attacked the pernicious 
belief that only a few sophisticates can 
truly appreciate art. He contends that 
it is primarily for art lovers that the 
painter paints, the singer sings, or the 
dramatist, novelist, or poet writes. He 
maintains that anyone can understand 
and enjoy art because it is the expres- 
sion of feelings, emotions, and percep- 
tions that the work of art passes on 
to anyone who will let it speak to him 
directly. 

Professor Ducasse’s conception of art 
and of aesthetic appreciation as being, 
like speech, thoroughly natural human 
activities, was first stated, more techni- 
cally, in his earlier work. THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF ART which already 
has become a standard work in its field. 
This conception, now presented in clear 
and non-technical language, will be a 
revelation and a new inspiration toward 
art to many a bewildered art lover who 
will find it truly a declaration of in- 
dependence and a bill of rights for his 
own taste. 


GOOD 


ART IN THE NEW LAND by Charlie 
May Simon. 159 pages 8x5%_ inches. 
Illustrated with 45 reproductions of 
American masterpieces, and drawings 
by James MacDonald. Price $3.00. 


This book presents for young people the 
colorful careers of sixteen of our fore- 
most American artists, choosing the 
most memorable incidents of their lives 
and weaving the whole into a panorama 
of cultural development in the United 
States. Beginning with those itinerant 
artists roamed the country in the 
late 17th century, painting portraits 
which they did not sign, the author goes 
on to Benjamin West in the early 18th 
century. Proceeding down through the 
years she writes of Copley, Peale, Stuart, 
Audubon, Bingham, Whistler, Homer, 
Eakins, Ryder and many others, con- 
cluding with a splendid sketch of Grant 
Wood. The book closes with a chapter 
on the coming artists of today, talented 
young craftsmen destined to take their 
places beside the men of art of former 
generations. 


WOODWORKING FOR EVERYBODY, 
by John Gerald Shea and Paul Nolt 
Wenger. 180 pages 8% x 11 inches. II- 
lustrated. Trade Edition $2.75. School 
Edition $2.00. 


Wide general interest in woodwork- 
ing caused the compilation of this’ book. 
It presents an informal, non-technical 
approach to the subject. It endeavors 
to explain the background, technique and 
general practice of woodworking in 
terms understandable to both the stu- 
dent and interested layman. It was 
designed to serve all those who are in- 
terested in the subject and who desire 
a practical text and guide. In preparing 


the manuscript, attention was focused 
on the particular needs of elementary 
grades and junior and senior high school 
classes. However, it holds interest for 
many others outside the immediate 
Junior and Senior High School industrial] 
arts group. There are the adult wood- 
working hobbyists, the home craftsmen, 
the primary and elementary school 
teachers, who supervise the making of 
projects in woodworking, the average 
householder who is interested in wood- 
working from a practical standpoint. 


HOUSEHOLD MECHANICS, Industrial 
Arts for the General Shop, by Ear] L. 
Bedell and Ernest G. Gardner. 238 pages 
8% x11 inches. Illustrated. Trade Edi- 
tion. $2.75. School Edition $2.00 


This revised edition which gives more 
information about household appliances, 
a larger selection of jobs, and retains 
the best features of the first edition. 
Although the book is written primarily 
in the language of the junior high school 
pupil, it is a satisfactory source of in- 
tormation for the adult. The adult ap- 
peal has been further confirmed by the 
increase in the number of home work- 
shops, and the chapter on the home 
workshop was added especially to assist 
the hobbyist in setting up a workshop 
at home. 
valuable as a reference and study guide 
for men and women in solving many 
problems in home making. 


KEY TO WEAVING by Mary E. Black. 
312 pages 7%x10 inches. Illustrated. 
Price $5.00. 


Here is a complete description of the 
processes involved in weaving. It pre- 
sents the methods of learning the craft 
in the simplest manner possible so that 
any amateur can master the skills re- 
quired. The first part describes the 
loom, its parts and their functions, the 
preparation of the warp, the threading 
of the loom, and many hints for the 
weaver, especially the beginner. The 
second part carries the weaver through 
all the possibilities of two-harness weav- 
ing, the four-harness twills, and into the 
six and eight-harness threadings. Each 
lesson is placed in logical sequence, 
from the simple to the most advanced, 
because one technique or process nat- 
urally evolves from another. To avoid er- 
rors, the author even -tells what not to 
do, and if mistakes have been made, 
shows how to rectify them. Methods, 
errors and corrections are fully illustra- 
ted with drawings. 


DESIGN 


In fact, the book will be found © 
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